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Editor's Desk 

This is the time of year when many friends 
of our readers decide what periodicals shall entey 
their homes during twelve months of the new 
calendar year beginning with January. 1914. The 
character of that reading material is important to 
every member of the family circle. Readers tell 
us that they find The Chautauquan “ 
liable,” 


clean,” “re- 


“up-to-date,” “time-saving,” “inspiring.” 
To say so personally, to a friend, just at the time 
when the question of fit home reading for an 
other year is up for discussion, is to confer a 
real favor on that friend. 

* 


We say: It is worth while to get “The 
Chautauqua Point of View” on significant world 
affairs, week by week. Authoritative, unbiased, 
educational. Sets in perspective the important 
social, economic, religious, scientific. artistic and 
literary matters of the time. 

* % * 

‘The Chautauqua movement,” 

Vincent, 


says Bishop 
“is in its fullest significance a 
out-of-school,’ 


‘school- 
an all-the-year-round school, for 
all classes of people—rich, poor, uneducated, col- 
lege-graduated, people of leisure and people 
‘crowded to death’ with work. It is a fact that 
everybody in this world can find time for what- 
ever he really makes up his mind to do. It is 
easy to make excuses. It is just as easy to brush 
them away. Now Chautauqua is a mission of 
universal culture. It provides for 365 days a year 
of opportunity for busy people. It puts emphasis 
on the ‘spare minutes’ in busy lives, the twenty 
minutes a day of good reading by sensible people 
who have eagerness to know, strength of will t 
do so much reading every day, the habit of think 
ing about what they have read, the power te 
ask questions and to offer suggestions in con 
versation, and who thus get into the way of do 
ing some intellectual work, acquiring literary 
taste and doing some good by being interesting 
to other people.’ 

Readers say: 

“IT think the change is decidedly an improve- 
ment. The size of the Newsmagazine is more 
convenient for lesson use, not being so thick it 
stays open better.” 

“I do not have anything to suggest. I like 
the Newsmagazine very well in its new form 
The ine reased amount of Highways and Byways 
will give more comment on current issues and 
keep us posted on the history of the hour.” 
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Schools as Community Centers 

The idea of using the school building, in city, 
town or village for wider purposes is not new. 
There was a national conference on it last year, 
and in some localities not a little has been done 
to carry it into practice. But there is reason to 
fear that the idea, simple as it is, is not spreading 
as fast as it should, and that inertia and official 
conservatism are obstructing it. School boards 
are often indifferent to new uses of the buildings 
under their control or they plead lack of funds 
and facilities. In some cases the question of 
legal power to open school buildings for other 
than strictly educational purposes has been raised 
and even injunctions have been threatened. 

The extension division of the progressive 
University of Wisconsin has taken a deep inter- 
est in the school center idea and promises to set 
a splendid example to other universities and 
states. It has enlisted the co-operation of school 
principals, and in conjunction with the state de- 
partment of education it has prepared a 5-months’ 
school-center program for all communities. 
School buildings are to be used during these 
months for the intellectual, moral and artistic 
elevation of the great public. There is to be free 
discussion of political, social and economic ques- 
tions; there are to be social evenings and after- 
noons ; there is to be “community music” of the 
tight kind, as well as dramatic and other enter- 
teinments. 

If this attractive program appeals to other 
educators and social workers, the first thing to do 
is to induce the state university to appoint an 
adviser to the social centers, as Wisconsin Uni- 
versity has done. The adviser can generally 
arouse local interest and get citizens and edu- 
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cators to work with him or under his direction. 
In some states legislation by states or local law- 
makers may be necessary for the opening of 
school buildings for community purposes of the 
kind just specified. If so, a committee should be 
appointed to draw up the requisite statutes or 
ordinances and work for their passage. 
+ 
Progress and the Birth-Rate 


For some years “the decline of the birth-rate 
in France” has been a stock topic of discussion. 
That the population of France was practically 
stationary; that the size of the family was get- 
ting smaller and smaller, so that race suicide was 
actually threatened ; that this was a proof of de- 
cadence and degeneracy; that something had to 
be done if the country was to be saved from de- 
struction; that Germany was gaining in popula- 
tion and growing stronger every year—these 
things have been “household possessions” for a 
decade or more. 

Now Germany learns with a shock that her 
own birth-rate has fallen steadily and rapidly, 
and that the same “disease is gnawing at her 
vitals.” In 1875 the German birth-rate was over 
39 for every thousand persons; in 1912 it was 
29. The decline has been heaviest in the last 
several years. Here are some figures from 4 
year-book for the period in question : 


Surplus 

Marriages Births of Births 
RR, ea ei pee 503,064 2,060,973 882,624 
ei ke nd a og 500,620 2,076,660 870,362 
SE Fas ck int teed ues 494,127 2,038,357 884,061 
ROOG Nas. Vea MS Sc be 496,306 1,982,836 870,113 
eee wee Pea 512,819 1,927,039 740,431 
An increase in marriages and a decrease ia 
births. Moreover, the rate is falling below that 
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of France, as comparative statistics show. The 
sterility of Berlin is particularly striking. The 
city authorities furnish the following tables: 
Number of children born per 1,000 married wo- 





Be iiss CS a ae ee ey a 127.0 
es 2" RT 0 v'b dvidn ob bdo OCs 110.0 
PP snatch esas tvi EE Sa coah eae eateec’ 104.0 
eres: 1Q7.0|1909 .......... .. 96.0 
1885 . eesti Lenka scbbesys ent 90.5 
eee eee ——, itandeus wiles tuci 85.0 
ee SD ~ 05 sida nssnpenes ss 80.0 


Thus the story of France, England, the na- 
tive Americans of New England, and other sec- 
tions of the civilized and settled world is being 
told again by Germany, and especially by Prussia 
and her capital. It hardly needs saying that the 
causes of the decline in the birth-rate are the 
same everywhere. Germany, simply, has not es- 
caped them and could not seriously have expected 
to escape them. 

They may be divided into two sets, desirable 
and undesirable ones. Higher standards of liv- 
ing, the passing of war, the emancipation of wo- 
man, the spread of education, the spirit of in- 
dividuality, thrift and parental responsibility, are 
among the first. The drift to the cities, bad 
housing, inadequate wages, unemployment, the 
excessive love of ease and amusement, the weak- 
ening of religious and spiritual sanctions where 
nothing can take their place—these are among 
the factors in the undesirable set. 

Whatever may be thought of this or that 
single factor, it is impossible not to feel that the 
decline of the birth-rate is a concomitant of mod- 
ern civilization. Mere censure and admonition 
will not check the decline. The desirable factors 
we would not remove if we could, and the un- 
desirable factors will continue to operate as they 
are doing until they are removed. Better hous- 
ing, equal opportunity, access to land and natural 
resources generally, steady employment, insur- 
ance against disability and sickness, etc., would 
undoubtedly tend to increase the birth rate. That 
it will ever be what it was in former times is im- 
probable. But science is reducing infant mor- 
tality, and it is better to save babies already born 
than to lament the reduced size of families. 

~~ 
Taxpayers and the Naval-Holiday Offer 

Last year the head of the British admiralty, 
Mr. Churchill, formally made an “offer” to Ger- 
many in the line of military-naval economy. He 
suggested a year’s suspension of new ship-build- 


ing for defence. He easily showed that such a 
suspension could not weaken any power, for the 
relative position of the powers would remain un- 
changed. Germany neither accepted nor formal- 
ly rejected the offer; it attracted much attention, 
however, and some favorable comment; even 
the chancellor of the empire spoke of it with 
sympathy. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Churchill publicly re- 
newed the same offer, again addressing Germany. 
The reason for singling out Germany is mani- 
fest. It is her rivalry with England, and the 
constant talk of militarists of probable or certain 
war between these two powers, that stand in the 
way of a sane agreement for the reduction of 
defence budgets and limitation of armaments. If 
Germany should accept the offer of a year’s naval 
holiday, France, Austria, Japan and the other 
nations would gladly follow suit—of this there 
is no doubt. 

Germany has not yet spoken about the re- 
newed offer. Some of her superficial scribblers 
are accusing England of hypocrisy and bad faith, 
but for this charge there is no basis whatever. 
The offer is sincere and entirely practical. It 
must appeal more and more to the struggling 
taxpayers of Germany, as well as to liberal-mind- 
ed persons who do their own thinking and are 
not deceived by the folly and ignorant rant of 
self-styled “practical” jingoes. 

While Germany has so far remained silent, 
in the United States an unexpected and surpris- 
ing, as well as highly gratifying, response to Mr. 
Churchill’s appeal has come from high places. 
The Secretary of the Navy, the Speaker of the 
House, the leader of the Republican minority in 
the House, and several members of Congress 
have taken cognizance of the offer and given it 
their hearty indorsement. A resolution has been 
introduced in the House authorizing the Presi- 
dent to support the offer diplomatically and use 
his influence to secure an agreement for suspen- 
sion of new naval construction. The subject will 
be discussed more fully, and the Speaker will 
advocate the step. 

Favorable action by our Congress could not 
fail to produce a deep impression on Europe. 
The United States cannot be charged with bad 
faith ; it is not in any mad race for armament in- 
crease and has no fear of war with any great 
power. Its approval of the Churchill idea would 
be welcomed by the democracies of the world, 
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by the taxpayers and social reformers as a sign 
of the times. The movement for economy and 
jimitation of defence budgets would -receive a 
splendid impetus. And we are in a position to 
take the action proposed. 

Things cannot go on as they are doing with- 
out causing bankruptcy and serious financial dis- 
turbances. Capital is scarce, money is “tight,” 
rates are high, and legitimate business suffers. 
It is time statesmen put away fears and fancies, 
and dealt with the question soberly and sensibly. 

++ 


Bad Housing and Lawless Strikes 


The housing problem is a serious and diffi- 
cult one in many American cities, and especially 
in the big cities that attract hosts of aliens who 
have low standards of living. Filth, overcrowd- 
ing, inadequate sanitary arrangements, dark and 
ill-ventilated bedrooms, the use of cellars—these 
things breed disease and high death rates. Some 
cities have enacted fairly satisfactory building 
codes, which require space between tenements 
on a given lot, on adjoining lots, and regulate 
the amount of air and light provided by land- 
lords by fixing definite minima. Other cities are 
backward in this matter, the opposition of certain 
real estate owners preventing proper legislation. 
Even where this opposition has been overcome as 
to legislation it is constantly encountered in ad- 
ministration. Building codes are not enforced; 
violations are tolerated or lightly punished; al- 
dermen and mayors fail to provide the means and 
force for the inspection and exposure of illegal 
and dangerous housing conditions. 

Still, grave as our housing problem is, that of 
older European cities is even graver. A shocking 
condition has been revealed in a report on the 
public, health and housing of Dublin, where a 
violent labor struggle has been going on, and 
where revolutionary syndicalism has been spread- 
ing like wild fire. The housing of about a third 
of the population of Dublin is so bad as to con- 
stitute an indictment of our civilization or our 
boasted progress. It is literally revolting and the 
wonder is that it has not bred more rebellion 
and social unrest than it has. Men and women 
who “live,” or exist rather, under such execrable 
conditions have no interest in what is called the 
social order. It is easy for a preacher of class 
hatred and violent methods of reform to convert 
them wholesale. Here are a few of the facts in 
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a nutshell: There are more than 21,000 single- 
room tenements within the municipal boundaries, 
and in five cases a single room shelters twelve 
persons or more. Three thousand rooms have 
each four occupants, two thousand have five, 
fifteen hundred have six. 

Great Britain has decided to take up the 
land question in rural districts and to end unjust, 
feudal, wasteful monopoly. The land or housing 
question in the cities of the United Kingdom is 
as important. We hear much of city benefac- 
tion. Decent housing is more fundamental and 
more vital. Dark, ill-ventilated, pestilential 
tenements should be destroyed or rebuilt; each 
community should demand sufficient air and light 
for its inhabitants, and sufficient space for rea- 
sonable privacy and decency. Bad housing makes 
good citizenship and good domestic relations 
equally impossible. It means sullen discontent, 
drunkenness, family wrangling, the destruction 
of the home, hatred of society and its institu- 
tions. It means sickness, degeneration and death. 
It means heavy taxation to apply palliatives where 
prevention is necessary. 

+ 


Constitutionalism vs. Despotism in 
New China 


Up to the time of his election by the parlia- 
ment to the presidency of the Chinese Republic, 
Yuan Shi Kai had committed no flagrantly il- 
legal act—had been guilty of no dictator’s coup 
d’état. There was reason to believe that, oppor- 
tunist as he was, Yuan intended to respect re- 
publican principles and deserve the good will of 
democratic governments or countries. 

But during the first week in November Yuan 
committed an act which virtually made him 
dictator and destroyed the elected parliament. 
At the advice of various provincial governors and 
military commanders—advice that was perhaps 
solicited and agreed on in advance—Yuan issued 
an illegal order expelling over 300 members of 
the parliament and declaring that the party to 
which they belonged—the Kuo-ming-tang, or 
radical democracy, party—could not be tolerated 
in or out of parliament, and that the electors 
should send as representatives or senators mem- 
bers of more moderate parties if they wished 
such to be seated. 

The exclusion of so many members duly 
elected to their positions was not only lawless 


and tyrannical, but it was calculated to destroy 
the parliament. No quorum was left in either 
house, and no business could be transacted. Yuan 
wants another parliament to be elected, but it 
must be one after his own heart, one that will do 
his bidding in the matter of constitution framing. 
This is not republicanism; it is mockery anc 
travesty. 

The issue between Yuan and the expelled 
members and their supporters was this—Shoul4 
the constitution be democratic, or nationalistic 
and centralizationistic? Should the President 
and his cabinet be responsible to parliament, or 
should the executive be independent and strong? 
The radical party insists on a weak executive 
and a powerful parliament, while the other par 
ties, claiming to adopt the United States model, 
assert that China needs a strong executive and a 
constitution that should subordinate everything 
to national unity. The radicals are afraid of 
tyranny and usurpation; the conservatives fear 
Manifestly, 
f 
Foreign advisers would counsel China 


anarchy, division and disorder 
there is room here for honest differences « 


opinion 
to err on the side of a strong and independent 
executive, provided they can save the republic 
and insure a peried of honest and constitutional 
government 

However, to treat the radicals as enemies of 
the state, to destroy a parliament that was good 
enough to elect a president and vice-president, 
and to outlaw a whole party, is to act in a way 
that sugyests Russia of our day and England of 
Cromwell’s day rather than republicanism as we 
now understand it. The suspicion that Yuan i: 
hostile to constitutionalism is inevitably growing 
stronger and more general. Perhaps even the 
coup d’état is not fatal to constitutionalism ; per- 
haps Yuan is acting with good intentions. The 
necessity of his latest acts will not be conceded by 
many. Could not a compromise on the character 
of the government and the power of the execu- 
tive be forced in a less arbitrary and sinister 
way? Would not an appeal to the people of 
China, an argument for unity and stability, have 
resulted in a majority favorable to Yuan's ideas 
of what the constitution should be? If not; if 
the majority of the people are radical and demc- 
cratic, then the outlawing of the radical party 
also outlaws the majority of the people, and the 
government becomes a military despotism pure 
and simple. 
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The whole situation is strange and puzzling 


again. Those who rejoice in Chinese progress 


and freedom can only wait and hope for the 
best regardless of ominous developments. 


bad 


Kansas City has a board of public welfare which 
is a department of the municipal government. Its 
working is described by Alfred Pittman in an article 
in the Chicago Tribune of October 23 and the account 
has an especial interest for Chautauquans because the 
board had its origin in a plan for a board of pardons 
and paroles devised by Frank P. Walsh who was one 
of the Social Center Work speakers at Chautauqua, New 
York, in the summer of 1913. Mr. Walsh, an attorney, 
was head of the social justice department of the Wilson 
forces in the last presidential campaign and is now 
chairman of President Wilson’s new industrial rela- 
tions commission. 

The first work of the board of pardons and paroles 
was the establishment of a municipal farm to which de- 
linquents were sentenced and which soon put the work- 
house out of business. After a little more than a year 
in its restricted field a new ordinance reorganized the 
board under the name of the board of public welfare. 
Its membership was increased from three to five, and 
besides its parole and pardon power it was given com- 
plete control of all the city penal institutions and full 
supervision of all public charities and social work 

Here is the list of things done by the Kansas City 
board 

The municipal pawnshop, which is putting the ex- 
tortionate pawnbrokers out of business 

The welfare loan agency, which is ruining the 
loan sharks 


The free legal aid bureau, where the poor man can 
go to get protection in his legal rights 

The municipal employment bureau, which got 27, 
000 jobs for men last year 

The municipal rock quarry, which furnishes em- 
ployment for men in the winter until they can find per- 
manent situations 

The municipal farm, on which prisoners are given 
wholesome work and where many are reclaimed. 

The parole department, under .which men have 
earned for their families $200,000 in a period when 
they would have been a charge on the community. 

The inquiry into women’s wages, which has thrown 
a sane and wholesome light where such a light was 
needed. 

The dance hall inspection, under which scores of 
young people are saved each week from coming unde 
evil influences 

The business investigation, which has presente: 
facts that are bound to result in a general cleaning up 
of insanitary conditions. 

This group of humane enterprises has made Kansas 
City a leader in social betterment world 

It is the common feeling that for every dollar ex 
pended by the board the city receives several times 
that value. The tenement house commission supports 
that contention. The commission cost $5,800, and it 
caused $15,000 of improvements to be placed on the 
houses of the poor. The parole system, it is believed, 
has saved the city more than all the work of the board 
has cost. The free legal aid bureau has collected for 
needy families many thovsand dollars more than its 
cost. The free employment bureau likewise has gotten 
positions for men whose wages and salaries have ag 
gregated annually several times what the bureau costs 
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ing 
ess 


the 


from the side. Here the chief decora- 
tion should be located. One large beau- 
tiful picture or cast in a given area is 
better, as a rule, than many small ones. 
If more than one seems desirable, all 


_ - - 


—" the elements upon the wall should form 





‘ich a pleasing group, with the central ele- 
Its ment dominant. 
icle \ receipt for decorating schoolrooms 
unt cannot be given. Each room presents a 
the unique problem, to be successfully solved 
ons only by a person of taste; but certain 
yne general statements may be made which 
ew in every case will be worth considering 
ey, (1) Narrow spaces between windows 
a ire not good places for pictures, or casts 
la- in low relief. (2) Casts in relief de- 
mand a strong side light. The lower 
les the relief the more oblique the light 
ee should be (3) A picture, presenting 
eat but slight contrasts of light and dark 
the lemands more light than a picture pr 
ire, senting strong contrasts. The most bril- 
ind liant picture may therefore be hung o1 
al the darkest wall. (4) The mat or frame 
f a picture should be in harmony with 
ity ; the pictere, and of a value darker than 
Well Placed Casts the-strongest lights of the p-cture and 
— lighter than its strongest darks. [If 


7 Wall Decoration in School Rooms* both mat and frame are desirable, the 


frame should be darker than the mat. 


an Henry Turner Bailey 


" [Editor of The School Arts Book; 
Director of the School of Arts and 
Crafts, Chautauqua Summer Schools. ] 





m- 
or in walls of the schoolroom should 
be enriched with works of fine 
<n art. These should be chosen with refet 
ence to the grade of the children who 
~ are to occupy the room, and with refer- 
ence to the wall spaces and the amount 
wn and direction of the light they receive 
as These decorations are usually pictures 
or casts, or both. 
ot The first step is to decide what dec 
ration the room requires. Whatever i 
- added should enhance the beauty of the 
ap room This means that everything 
must appear to be “made for the place,’ 
as —not too large, not too small, properly 
lighted, and effective as seen from the 
x Seats 
- The most :mportant place in the room 
it i$ Of course the wall directly in front oi 
he the seated children. This wall is usua:- 
7 ly without windows and well lighted 
ol “Reprinted by courteous permission of 
ts Houghton Mifflin Company from advance 
theets of a volutme—Art Education—which is 
to be published in January, 1014. Good Outdoor Schoolhouse Decoration 
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(s) Casts should be framed into the 
wall or so installed that they appear 
vitally related in some way to the wall 
itself. (6) Pictures should be as closely 
related to the wall as possible. They 
should not rest upon the top rail of the 
blackboard and tilt forward into the 
room. If hung by vertical wires at- 
tached near the 
frame, the picture will hang nearly flat 
against the wall 


vpper corners of the 


Perhaps the best way 
is to fasten the picture flat against the 
wall by invisible hangers 

Having determined the number, the 
size, and the kind of decorations the 
room requires, the next step is to select 
the subjects. Here again no receipt 
can be given. One rule only admits of 
no exception: Whatever the subject it 
should be a work of fine art 
among the many pictures and casts of 
recognized 
made appropriate to the grade or pur 
pose of the room. Broadly speaking, 
little children delight in pictures of ani- 
mals, of children, and of home life 
Older children like pictures which show 


From 


merit, selections should be 
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people at work, pictures full of action, 
pictures which tell stories easily read. 
Later, historical pictures, and pictures 
which express sentiment, a mood, an 
aspiration, are more likely to be ap- 
preciate@. Antique fragments, photo- 
graphs of ruined temples, famous views 
of historic sites, do not appeal to chil 


lren, and should not be 


forced upon 
them. In high schools, possibly in up 
per-grade grammar schools,” children 


should have the opportunity of seeing 
pictures which deal with the deepest, 
most significant experiences of life,— 
pictures like “The Soul Between Doubt 
and Faith,” by Vedder; “The Tempta- 
Cornicelius; “He Had Great 
Watts; “The Golden 
Stair,” by Burne-Jones; “The Golden 
Good Book,” by Miss McChesney. Fron 
about the fourtcenth to the eighteerth 
one of the most critical 
periods in the development of charac 
ter. It is the period of transition from 


tion,” by 


Possessions,” by 


vear occurs 


the childish to the adult point of view 
take on 
begin to 


Experiences begin to deeper 


meaning, ideals emerge, d 


cisions begin to assume greater impor. 
tance; frequently the spirit gets oriented 
for life during this period. Pictures of 
the right sort have been known to be 
of real value in influencing decisions 
during these critical years. Their effect 
in some cases is not immediate; by 
they are remembered and treasured and 
have their fruitage in after years. As 
Emerson says in his “Ode to Beauty”— 
“All that’s good and great, with thee 
Works in close conspiracy.” 
If faithful colored reproductions of mag 
terpieces are to be had, they are more 
delightful to the younger children than 
pictures in black and white. Many of 
the modern large-sized colored prints 
made especially for decorative purposes 
are excellent \ good carbon photo- 
facsimile reproduction 
in black and white, is preferabie to a 


graph, or other 


false color print, and for some subjects 
is ideal. As a rule etchings and fine 
engravings are out of place on the wall, 
They do not “carry” well enough to be 
effective from a distance. They belong 


in the reference cabinet 





Sculpture Hall of the Cincinnati Art Museum 
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Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Museum, thanks to an 
adowment of a million dollars which 
tt shares with the Art Academy, and to 
the active of influential 
titizens, is enabled to carry on activities 
of various kinds. Its art school, loan 
«hibitions, descriptive publications, 
prints of collections and book lists are 
ail helpful items in art education. In 
the exhibits which have especial inter- 
est for Chautauquans who are reading 
the “Classical Year” are included more 
than three-score original pieces of sculp- 
ture with over a thousand casts of an- 


co-operation 


cient and mediaeval works. These are 
put on view with an installation and 
background which rivals any in the 


world in emphasizing their beauty. 
The hall of Greek sculpture contains 
casts of most of the masterpieces. It 
was built to hold them, and is in the 
Doric style very carefully studied as to 
proportion and color in order to give 
them the most appropriate and beautiful 
setting possible. 


The Mystery Explained 
(From The Commoner, Lincoln, Neb.) 

The secret is out. The readers of the 
New York “World” have wondered ai 
the virulence of its attacks on the chau- 
tauqua. Venom oozed out of its 
pages; its hostility has been most ve- 
hement. The cause of its antipathy is 
no longer a mystery—it simply mistook 
the chautauqua for an innovation from 
the west. It thought that it originated 
in Kansas. Here is the explanation tak- 
en from one of its reports. 

“In the middle west—say in Kansas— 
where the chautauquas originated, they 
don’t call the parks “parks.” They call 
them sha-tawk-wee grounds—pronoun- 
ciation not Indian but Kansas. Sha-tawk- 
wee grounds always lie on the banks of 
some river and are inhabited chiefly by 
mosquitoes and peanut shells. In Kan- 
sas the Sha-tawk-wee is not an experi- 
ment, but an institution. People with 
good homes and porcelain bathtubs 
abandon them once a year to go live in 
a tent in the sha-tawk-wee grounds and 
be eaten up by the mosquitoes and rained 
on and inoculated with devilled ham 
sandwiches and rheumatism. It amounts 
to a religion—New York “World.” 

Won't the proprietor of the “World” 


has 


feel cheap when, a few years hence, the 
news has had time to reach him and he 
learns that nearly four decades ago this 
great educational movement began on 
the classic shores of Lake Chautauqua 
in the Empire State? 


to a religion,” too. 


And “it amounts 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


Mary E. Downey 


[Resident Director, Chautauqua Library School] 


Let vs go back a moment to the 
readers in the grades. Are not those 
selections “teasers?” Should not the 
book from which the selection was taken 
be brought out at every such lesson so 
that if the child wants more of any se- 
lection he will know how and where to 
get it? I remember, when I was a little 
girl, reading “The Siege” from the fifth 
reader. How vivid the scene was, and 
how I longed for more! Nothing was 
brought out in the lesson, of the book, 


from which the story was taken. It was 
years afterward that I read Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe.” I enjoyed the book, but ‘t 


should have been brought to my notice 
at the time I read that lesson from it in 
the fifth reader. A few years ago | 
visited a class of forty-five pupils, read- 
ing from the fourth reader. They read 
“The Eruption of Vesuvius” with the 
greatest rhetoric effect. One felt the 
spirit of the lesson and the pride of the 
teacher, but not one word was said 
about the author or the book from 
which the selection was taken. At the 
end of the recitation I was asked to 
speak to the children. Taken by sur 
prise I thought a moment, then conr- 
tinued the lesson, complimenting the 
children on their reading and asking 
how many wished they might have more 


like it. Every hand went up. Then I 
help up a book from which they had 
been reading and told them there 
was a book as large as that which con- 
tinued the lesson. Then the story of 
the “Last Days of Pompeii” was told 
and so brought them to the subject of 
the Public Library in which were sev- 
eral copies of the book. That evening 


not a single copy remained in the li- 
brary. The time when children should 
have the whole book is when interest 


has been aroused by reading selections 
from it. The most leisure for reading 
comes to the boy and girl when in the 
grades, and if it be well directed the 
mind may be led to the best in literature, 
stored with its riches and systematic 
reading habits fixed In these years, 
too, they begin to study of special sub- 
jects, arithmetic, geography, language 
and history, all with the object of learn 
ing to read better. The study of geog- 
raphy should lead to the reading of 
books of travel till by and by all the 
countries of the world may be so ex- 
plored. It would be a great pity if one’s 
knowledge of this subject should be con- 
fined to the few text books required by 
a school course. So with United States 
history studied in the seventh or eighth 
grade. But I want to ask how much 
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United States history is read besides 
that special text book. Did that study 
inspire the pupil with the desire for 
more, so that at the end of six months 
or a year, and as time passes, he will 
have learned to know more authors of 
United States history? Has he visited 
the public library to become acquainted 
with Channing, Hart, Fiske and other 
great writers? If not he will never 
know much about the history of his 
country. In like manner he takes up the 
study of general history. Is his knowl- 
edge of the world to be bounded by 
what the one book gives? Or did the 
study give him a longing to know what 
great authors of the histories of various 
countries have said? 

Again he has read some of the Eng 
lish classics; a story from Dickens, per 
haps the “Tale of Two Cities;” another 
from George Eliot, e. g. Silas Marner: 
a bit of Scott, Addison, Goldsmith, Ten 


nyson, Wordsworth and Shakespear: 
Nor have our American authors been 
neglected. He has been introduced to 


such authors as Hawthorne, Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson 
He should cultivate their acquaintances 
He studies the languages, Latin, Greek, 
French or German for the same pur 
pose. He would never expect to trans 
late all the classics, but these bits of 
study in their original tongue should 
give him a desire to read the fine trans- 


lations which have been made What 
he has had is merely a taste. One 
ilways wants more. The object of his 
study will never be attained unless he 
continue till in time he will have read, 
perhaps, all that many of the great 
writers have written. If in six months 
roa vear after having studied the one 
hook by George Eliot, Dickens 


Shakespeare he reads another of thei: 
works and continues this reading as time 
passes, this study will have meant 
thing more to him than the mere get 
ting of a lesson. One does not go to 
school merely to get a lesson. If he 
does he will never get very far toward 


ome 


a real education. Some of the most 
scholarly people have gone to school 
very little, but they learned to read 
Others have been students all their 


lives, taking degree after degree and ar« 
still the dullest people onc sim 
ply because they never learned to read 
they merely got One of the 
brightest boys I ever knew could not go 
on to college when he left high school 
He went into a bank, was very capable 
and was soon earning a good salary 
His education, however, did not 
That boy was at the public library every 


meets, 


le ssons 


stop 


evening and Sunday afternoon, sitting 
at the tables reading all the leading 
current magazines. He took books home, 
not the usual novel of the day, though 


some of them are good, but standard 
works of ali the leading authors. It 
was a delight to converse with him 
He knew what was going on in the 
world and could talk intelligently on 
almost any subject. He would have 
interested anybody. We used to say 
that if Roosevelt should come to town 
and the boy were to meet him, the boy 


The Chautauquan 


would have interested him just as much 
as the president, with all his versatility, 
could have interested the boy. And 
why? Because this young man was a 
reader and a listener. 

Again, is it not as important to teach 
a pupil how to use books as to teach 
him their contents? When he learns 
that, he no longer has need of us, he 
can walk alone. Could a more impor 
tant course be given through the grades 
of any school than one in the use of 


books? Is not the specialist needed in 
this art just as much or more than 
in music, art, manual training or do- 
mestic science? How many children 


in our schools know what the title page 





View of the 


High Scho 


Library f the Morris 


or table of contents of a book is? How 
many know how to use even the index of 
book, dictionary or encyclop 

How many students or even pro 
college know how to help 
themselves intelligently in the use ot 
periodical indexes or library catalogs? 
All these things and more should be sys- 
tematically taught in the public schools 


1 DOO edia prop 


erly 
fessors in 


The schools of our towns and even 
some of our district schools have at 
least a few books called a lib: iry This 


collection very seldom has a prominent 
place in the school building. On asking 
to see the library one is usually conduct- 
ed to some little room ‘off the Superin 
tendent’s or Principal’s office or A: 
sembly room or in the basement. The 
position of librarian is hitched on to the 
overworked teacher ot 
neither strength nor in 
from her regular duties 

service to the library 
classified, 


of some 
who has 
clination left 

to give proper 
The books are almost 
catalogued, nor have records 
heen kept. It is not unusual to find 
half the books supposed to be in the 
library. unaccounted for, which has a 
baneful influence. Pupils are known to 
have been taught to take what does not 
belong to them through laxness in the 
care of school libraries. A pupil goes 
into the library for a 


chair 


clerk 


neve! 
accurate 


book and the 
proper person is not there to charge it. 
He takes the book without having it 
charged. He does the same thing again 
and again till a habit is formed He 
continues to treat not only the school 


library but also public, normal school 
or college libraries so till he gets int 
trouble The habit thus formed has 
been known to extend to other things) 
besides books and to become contagious, 

The library in a school of any sig 
should have as librarian one who hy 
the library as her chief interest. Shp 
should stand in salary and honor equal 
with members of the teaching forge 
In the smaller towns it is better to get 
the school library turned into a publi 
library with separate administration e. 
cept for the reference books essential 
to the school room. In this way the 
school as well as the community @ 
large is assured of a growing library 
properly cared for. The public school 
library outside the city can not be 
well provided with books, so well 
equipped or administered as a public } 
brary because it is a secondary matter, 
It is too limited in its time of being 
open to be of greatest service. It has 
to struggle for existence through money 
raised from entertainments or the little 
that can be gotten from the school levy, 
In either case the public provides the 
funds while only those of school age 
may benefit from the use of the library 


while in school, and they are uswally 
limited to pupils of the high school 
The library is open only in the eight, 
nine or ten months of the school year 
and limited to a short period a day or 
week. On the other hand the free pub 
lic library has a regular annual tund 
wholly devoted to its interests, has a 


constantly increasing number of books 
has equipment suited to its needs and 
an administration to whom the library 
is of primary importance. It is usually 
open the whole year, in day and evening 
hours sufficient for every one to benefit 
from its resources. It is not limited to 
one class but every man, woman and 
child in the community may have its 
benefits. Instead of being attached to 
the chair of some overworked clerk of 
teacher it has one or more people m 
charge whose sole duty is to serve if 
this capacity. Instead of being put away 
in some unattractive corner it has a 


conspicuous place in the community 
with a whole building devoted to ts 
purpose Ss. 

We never can have good schools 
without good libraries \ large town 


had been without library facilities. After 
unsuccessful attempts to bring about the 
establishment of a library, the town was 
visited by the promoters of a_ milling 
company. They looked the town ovef 
and said “This is the place where we 
would like to locate, but you are behind 
the times We can not bring our 
families here. A town of this size with 
out a good public library can not have 
first-class schools and we are unwilling 
to bring up our children in a town with- 
out good schools.” It was not two days 
till the money was ra'sed for a site, ind 
there was no further question as to the 
tax levy. Mr. Carnegie’s offer of & 
building was accepted and the library 
is well under way toward construction. 
So much for commercial enterprise 
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Palermo 
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Due New York 
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FLORENCE FROM 


THE 


GARDENS 


BOBOLI 


The view embraces the chief features of the famous city, At the extreme 
left is the flat roof of San Lorenzo, church of the Medici, with the am- 
bitious dome of the Medicean Chapel, the burial place of the later Medicean 


family. 


is the low, tent-like roof of the Baptistry. T hi 
with its great dome and its slender campanile, Giotto’s Tower. 


Farther to the right, scarce visible above the surrounding houses, 


Then comes the huge Cathedral 
Then the 


Palazzo Vecchio or Tower Hall with its battlemented roof and lofty towers 


Behind it the pointed spire of the Badia, or “Abbey,” 
rght the square tower of the Bargello a 


ground rises the dim shadowy mass of the lower Appennines 


THE CITY OF MEN 


forms of 
for men 
city may 


greatl- 
In a 
be sig- 
Of 
two, 
were 


There 
for 
significant sense a 
nalized the mother of men 
such cities there have been but 
Athens and Florenc« Both 
celebrated for achievements in many 
lines They had dominion, com 
merce, industry, wealth. In unequal 
they had military 
in the supreme 
of art they were 
other 


Yet 


are 


cities 


many 
as 


ness 


as 


degree prestige, 
achievements 
each 


rivals only of 


of these cities as of no others, 


| we feel that they were more than the 


| Michelangelo 


| them birth. 


mere sum of their doings. These 
doings were often abortive. OF the 
great monuments on the Acropolis 
only one was finished. Socrates 


drank the hemlock and Phidias died 
in ignominy, The great empire that 
Aristodes and Kimon built lasted but 
a few decades. No matter. Nobody 
thinks of these things. So in Flor 
ence. Massacio died at twenty-six 
Leonardo followed wandering fires 
and reactied goal. Michelangelo 
dying at nearly ninety, passed the last 


no 


fifty vears of his life puttering, wait 
ine for the opportunity that never 
came. Others fared the same No 
matter. They were still Leonardo and 


And Florence 
That is enough 


gave 
Other 


| cities used men to create empire or 


trade. Florence used trade and em- 
pire to produce men 

Such cities present a peculiar prob- 
lem to the traveler. Their greatness 
is intangible and elusive. How little 


| with 


and still farther to the 
earlier town hall In the back 
Michelangelo has left in his native 


that is anywise commensurate 
his character. Leonardo has 
left even less. Even the magnificent 


cit’ 


Lorenzo has left but inadequate re 


former 
outward aspect of 
for 
town.” 


minders of his 
Looking upon the 
the city, Florence easily passes 
‘ommonplace, “a stupid old 
How different from Venice. The 
‘ity of the Lagoons was the home 
of strong men, but it produced no 
stpreme personalities \ brawny 
race, these Venetians, but fairly 
equal in stature. Not so the Floren 
A few great figures tower like 
giants above the common stature of 


splendor 


tines 


their race All are colossal. 

They are no longer there to the 
visible eye We must invoke out 
second sight. Again Venice is dif 
ferent. Her greatness has departed, 
but she is there. No supreme fac 
tor is missing. But in Florence we 
must call in the Mistress of Endor 
The spirits of the great departed 
must be charmed back to their one 
time haunts. We must hear Leon 


ardo declaiming from the street cor 
ner, and Savonarola thundering from 


the pulpit of the great Duomo, The 
chisel of Michelangelo must ring 
again as the great David emerges 
from the mishewn marble, and the 
subtle gaze of the great magician | 
must scan the maze of Florentine | 


creative life. The Florence of today 
is nothing; the Florence of the great 


days, recalled by the magician’s wand, | 


is chief among earth’s high places 
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Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 21 
Aug 


Sept. 1 
Due 
Other 


POWERS 


Boston 
Liverpool 
Chester 
FurnessAb’y 
Grasmere 
Melrose 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Trossachs 


Warwick 
Kenilworth 
Stratford 
Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Cologne 
The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 
Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
Venice 
Belluno 
Pieve di 
Cadore 
Cortina 
Cortina 
Toblach 
Innsbruck 
Munich 
Munich 
Nuremberg 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Hamburg, 
sail 


in New York 
sailings from 


Boston: 
June 20 To connect 
with party at Edin- 


burgh 
June 


27 To connect 


with party at Strat- 


ford 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary 


and Sc.entific C rel 


(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interes 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 243-246 inclusive. 


The C. L. S. C. scholarship estab- 
lished by the Pioneer Class, '82, has 
been awarded to Miss Margaret Kohl 
of Buffalo. A further sum contributed 
by the class has been added to by two 
members so that the amount was enough 
for a scholarship and an enrolment fee, 
and this second scholarship has been 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Simon Stacy 
of Sassafras, Kentucky. 

* > > 

Every C. L. S. C. circle, if not every 
Cc. L. S. C. reader, will want to be the 
owner of a Classical Dictionary and a 
Classical Atlas. Everyman’s Library 
now includes both. The price is but 35 
cents each—42 cents postpaid. 

. * . 

The Ogden City, Utah, “Standard” of 
October 30 speaks of the Ogden items 
and pictures in The Chautauquan of 
October 25. 

** * 

Upon application to Mr. E. H. Blich- 
feldt, Chautauqua, New York, a copy 
of the C. L. S. C. Gladstone Class 
Membership Book will be mailed free 
to every member of the Class of roro. 
Ten or 25 cents may be sent to help 
cover the cost of printing the book'et, 
but such a contribution is entirely op- 
tional. The book contains a list of the 
members of the class, with the address 





Part 


of an 


of each at graduation, the class poem, 
a colored print of the class flower, a 
portrait of Gladstone, a list of the offi- 
cers in 1913, the Class Yell, the program 
of graduation day in 1910, and a reprint 
of the toast list at the graduation ban 
quet ° se 

The Niagara Falls and Wilson, New 
York, circles have both had the pleasant 
experience of tasting real 
honey. A member of the former circle 
brought some home from Greece re- 
cently, and generously shared it with 
her C. L. S. C. comrades 
a spoon from Athens it made a charm- 


Hymettus 


Served with 


ing reminder of the Greek custom of 


giving honey to an honored guest 
* * * 


It was among the ruins of the Temple 


of Hera, shown on the cover of this 
magazine, that the Hermes of Prax 
iteles was found. In the background 


of the picture is the Sacred Wall, and 
above it rises Kronos Hill, covered with 
olive trees 

* + % 
Fairport, New York, has a circle of 
35 members, some of whom have read 
continuously for twenty-three years. 
This circle is a prominent factor in the 
intellectual life of the place. 

> * > 


\ new circle at Mapleton, New York, 


Audience in the 





Amphitheater at Chautauqua, New York 





situated in the heart of an agricultural 
section, bids fair to be the intelléctyal 





and social center of the community, ff 





is starting out with vigor 







** * 
The two Field Secretaries of the 
C. L. S. C. have lately visited the fol 





lowing places: 











Miss Hamilton: Sharonville, Milan 
Berea, and Nelsonville, Ohio; Mong 
gahela and New Castle, Pa.; Leipsi 
Ohio; California, Lock Haven, Mec 





icsburg, and Cashtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Cole: Greenville and Erie, Pag 
Dale, Randolph, 
N. ¥. ‘ 
N. Y.; Wel 
boro and Punxsutawney, Pa.; Freepo 
N. Y.; West Orange, N. J. 

The Secretaries report a feeling th 







Cassadaga, Lily 





isteo, Fairport, Sanborn, 
Penn Yan, 






dersport, Pa. ; 










people were never more receptive to 





message of Chautauqua than now, 





** * 






\ new member of the class of 19% 






is a woman &4 years young who is nd 
gratifying an ambition that first stirred 





within her when the Pioneer Class, the 
’82s, first began their work. So true is 





TH 
it that a resolve strongly adhered to al- g 


fruition } 
Th 
sur 


ways comes to 
** * 
Ni- 


agara Falls held a Rally on October 3 


The vigorous Chautauquans of 
which brought nearly a score of new 
members into the fold. Mrs. Ida B. 
Cole, C. L. S. C. Field Secretary, spoke. 
Early in November Mrs. Smith, presi- 
dent of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1014, met 


informally with the circle. 
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Illustration from “The 


Tue Carotina Mountains. By Mar: 
garet W. Morley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00 net. 

The lover of fresh mountain breezes, 
sunshine, gay and somber forests and 
dancing rivers with an occasional thun- 
dering cataract will greet with pleasure 
Miss Morley’s delightful volume on the 
Carolina Mountains. Not only does she 
portray nature’s wonders with an in- 
imitable touch and charm, but she en- 
ters sympathetically into the life and 
habits of the mountain people. Their 
quaint speech and habits delight us. The 
author also speaks of the great work 
that is being done for their uplift 
through schools, and the examples of 
farms such as Biltmore. At no time 
does Miss Morley fail to hold the at- 
tention and to appeal to the reader 
through her unusual ability to pene- 
trate to the heart of a matter and por- 
tray it in quaint and often humorous 
phrases, while her descriptions of 
scenery make one wish to take the next 
train to this Eden and see its pictur- 
esque wonders for himself. 


A Swort History oF THE UNITED 
States. By John Spencer Bassett, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $2.50. 
In making histories of the United States 
there is surely no end but this new one 
by the Professor of American History 
in Smith College is justified by its ac- 
curate and comprehensive view of our 
history in the making and especially by 
the complete treatment given to men and 
affairs since the Civil War. One-third 
of the whole book or 290 pages is de- 
voted to a calm and impartial survey of 
the social and political development of 
th: last fifty years. Heretofore teach- 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Mountains” 


Carolina 


ers have had to disect their pupils to 
the files of the Congressional Record or 
to current literature for material on 
many of the topics which are of ab 
sorbing present day interest. The his- 
tory of the Panama Canal, the need of 
conservation, the growth and control of 
the trusts are cases in point. An en- 
tire chapter is devoted to industrial 
combinations. The author’s calm and 
judicial style does not fail him even 
when discussing the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Events of so recent occurrence 
as the congressional investigation of the 
so-called money trust by the Puyo com- 
mittee are given. There is sustained in- 
terest throughout which will make the 
book attractive to the general reader. 
His interests are also looked after in 
that division of the bibliography accom- 
panying each chapter, entitled “For in- 
dependent reading.” The book has a 
large number of excellent maps and 
plans and will serve as a safe and 
scholarly text for college students. It 
will be a valuable addition to the refer- 
ence shelves of the high school library. 
Tue Quest oF THE Best. By Wm. De- 

witt Hyde. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company. $1.00 net. 
President Hyde’s latest book, “The 
Quest of the Best” is addressed to 
parents, teachers and leaders of boys— 
“boys” used in a generic sense—and 
deals with the ethics of training them. 
The insights presented are five. First: 
The elemental badness which we find in 
boys is the germ of goodness which 
must be developed. Second: The arti- 
ficial goodness which we impose upon 
them is not to be mistaken for real 
goodness. Third: The Quest of the 
Best aims to conserve the good latent 
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Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
io per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 


a i 














TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including English, 

German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S, D. 


— 


WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 


let S-1178 No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 


Splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our busi- 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lu- 
crative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only. This is a excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your section 
to get into a big paying business without capi- 
tal and become independent for life. Write 
at once for full particulars. National Co- 
Operative Realty Company, L-1601 Marden 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 

Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, programs arranged. Criticism and 
revision o Expert service. Authors 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PiC- 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. Nu 
literary experience necessary. Big demany. 





Send for free illustrated booklet. Tells how. 
American Authors Association, 27 Gaiety 
Theater Bldg., New York. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR- 


MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 
for information. Raymond Robinson, 6 New- 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 
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in badness, to 


avoid the bad always 
lurking in artificial goodness, and to 
reach the ideal best which is never com- 
pletely attained, Fourth: When the best 
is known it is sin to accept anything 
other than the best. Fifth: The strong- 
est influence to lead the boy on to the 
best is a wise parent, teacher or frien‘ 
who is already in the quest. 

There is much of interest and profit 
and originality in President Hyde's 
study of the boy, but the repetition in- 
volved in applying each of these five 
stages to the same twenty relations ‘a 
life is somewhat wearying. 


Tue Maxine or CHaracter. By John 
MacCunn. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 

In the Cambridge Series for Schools and 

Training College is a new edition of 

the little book by Dr. MacCunn on “The 

Making of Character.” Its author is a 

calm thinker who does not let go of a 

question until he has looked at all sides 

of it. Yet he is not coldly judicial. 

Dealing, as he is, with matters of the 

highest practical importance, he appears 

rather as an eager seeker for the truth, 








Classical Year Helps 
Joy’s “Grecian History”..:........ $ .75 


Tarbell’s “History of Greek Art’’.. 1 00 


The Homeric Stories (Illustrated 
translation) jae 


$6.75 

the price 
to one ad- 
mention this 


Any one of the six for 
stated. All six together 
dress, postpaid, if you 
advertisement, for 


$3.50 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 











The Chautauquan 


glad to find and to share it. His method 
and manner may be shown by a quota- 
tion or two. Regarding the disputed 
theory of heredity, he remarks that “we 
are not, in the present stage of con- 
troversy, entitled to treat the habits a 
father or mother has formed during 
lifetime, be they virtues or vices, as in- 
dicative of what the child is to inherit. 
Too many of the preachers and teachers 
of our day, over eager to impress Sci- 
ence into the service of edification, have 
caught at the doctrine that the acquired 
characteristics of one generation be- 
come, by inheritance, the instincts of 
the next. It may be so. Habitual skill 
with chisel, pencil, or piano, habitual 
temperance or immoderation, thrift or 
prodigality, may thus be transmitted in 
ways we cannot trace. But we really 
cannot be said to know. The evidence 
is inconclusive. We seem powerless to 
adduce a single conclusive instance.” Of 
other qualities, “those handed on from 
generation to generation irrespective of 
the life-acquisitions of individuals,” it is 
possible to speak with more certainty. 
“It will not nowadays be denied that 
such transmission is a fact. . . It 
need not be doubted in the region of 
temperament (especially emotional tem- 
perament), capacity and instinct.” It is 
not a book to be read rapidly, but it is 
at once interesting and authoritative. 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number 


1. Discussion of the school center pro- 
gram suggested by the University 
of Wisconsin (Address Secretary of 
the University). 


Report on the birth-rate of our state. 

3. Debate on the effect of a Naval 
Holiday on World Peace 

4. Roll Call. “What can I do to bet- 

ter the housing of this town?” 

Summary of the Political Situation 

in China. 


nm 





By HENRY GEORGE 


fearlessly and 


Privilege, Corruption and Greed. 


factor.” 


the land question. 
man should read it. 
mame on the margin—a co 


Money back is not satisfied. 


Ellsworth Building 





PROGRESS AND POVERTY 
THE PUBLIC, One Year 52 Issues ) 


The Public is invaluable to busy, thinking people who want not merely to read 
about but to understand the cause of present 
its News Narrative it gives all and only the news that will live. 
special articles are the work of editors and specialists who handle current topics 
impartially and who have strength of conviction and sympathy 
with the whole people in their struggle to get from under the dead weight of Special 


The Hon. James W. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Colo., says: “I consider THE 
PUBLIC the greatest force for democracy in the world. * * * 
won, as it surely will be, THE PUBLIC will be found to have been the chief 


“Progress and Poverty” by Henry George, is the greatest book ever written on 
Two million copies already sold. Every farmer and every city 

Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it, write your 
of “Progress and Poverty” will be sent you and 52 


issues of THE PUBLIC—“the greatest journal of pure democracy in the world.” 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE PUBLIC 


Both 
for 
$1.00 


day economic mal-adjustment. In 
Its editorial and 


After the war is 

















Personalia 

“The Chautauqua Woman’s Club and 
Its Work” was described by Mrs. f, 
Ravenel Smith, assistant editor of The 
Chautauquan, at the convention of the 
York State Federation of Wo 
men’s Clubs at Buffalo, November 11-14 

Miss Mary L. Read, a vigorous Chau. 
tauquan who is now Director of the 
School of Mothercraft in New York) 
was unable to give her address 
on “Education and Mothercraft” before 
the New York State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Buffalo on Wednesday, 
November 12. Her place was taken hy 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, a former in- 
structor in the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools. Mrs Crow’s article on the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley published in a sum- 
issue of The Chautauquan, hag 
stirred much favorable response. 

John H. Finley has been elected a 
trustee of the Russell Sage Foundation 
to succeed Robert C. Ogden, who died 
August 6. Dr. Finley has been presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New 
York for ten years. 


New 


mer 


He resigned to be- 
commissioner of education 
and president of the University of the 
State of New York. The latter office 
was created, and Dr. Finley elected to 
it in July by the State Board of Regents, 
to unify the educational work of the 
state, to have generai supervision over 


come _ state 


it, and to study the educational systems 
of other intro- 
ducing better methods in New York, 
particularly in the schools.— 


states with a view to 
common 


The Survey. 





Efficiencygrams 
November 29 
There is ample room within the 


bounds set by necessity. 
November 30 
works through human _instru- 
Make them worthy of His use. 
December 1 
Stand, don’t lean. And remember that 
your feet were given you for that pur- 
pose and don’t borrow any body else’s 
Decembe 2 
* 1: . tevenreasiiie 
se undaunted, irrepressible, 
of life, hope and strength 


God 
ments 


ever full 


December 3 


Ask and ye shall receive—if your 
asking is supported by action 
December 4 
It’s a fine line between firmness and 


obstinacy, but one that mvst be drawn. 
December 5 
your belief, trust and confi- 
There is ro better stimulus, 10 
encouragement 


Show 
dence. 
better 




















the 
stru- 
use, 
that 
pur- 
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full 


your 
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IDEAL GIF TS 











The House of the Bishops, 1913 


Portraits of all living Bishops, with introduction by Dr. Samuel Hart. Portfolio Edition, $1.50 


Cloth ? 2.00 





Cathedrals of France 


An attractive book, size 10x14, with over 200 illustrations...... Bound in Red Cloth, $1.50 





Portfolio of Religious Art 


Forty famous religious pictures, 9x12. In a portfolio tied with silk................ $1.00 





The Cathedral Etchings 


Nine great Churches—St. John the Divine, Norwich, Lichfield, Rheims, Durham, Lin- 
coln, Segovia, Toledo, Burgos. Average size, 15x21. Each—Edition de Luxe...... $4.00 
Japan Paper ......... 3.00 





Churchman Series of Post Cards 


Genuine miniature photogravures—St. John the Divine, Norwich, Lichfield, Burgos 
Each, 10 cents 
Set for 35 cents 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price, except House of Bishops, on which postage is 14c per copy 








CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
434 LAFAYETTE STREET -- NEW YORK 
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Chautauqua Calendars 1914 


A MORNING RESOLVE BISHOP VINCENT 
A MORNING PRAYER BISHOP VINCENT 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
Each 5x12 inches. Colored landscape panel. In envelope. 25¢ each, five for $1.00 postpaid. 


The Famous Dodge Art Calendar 1914 
CALENDAR OF CHEER CALENDAR OF FRIENDSHIP 
CALENDAR OF SUNSHINE BUSINESS MAN’S CALENDAR 


Each fifty-four pages. Cover in gold and colors. Size 6x8, boxed. 35c each, $1.50 per half 
dozen postpaid to any address. 


pre eo CALENDARS—Same titles as above. Size 3 3-4x5. Each 25c, five for $1.00 
postpaid. 


The Chautauqua Book Store Chautauqua, New York 











Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
i = | °° #3 eee — 


New Chautauqua Home = | siento 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian. By Frank 


Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
Ga By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 
“The : A Weekly 


Chautauquan: 
st Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated. 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- Featuring: 
Bre Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 Current Events. “The Chautau- 
. quan” improved as a Weekly 
nin 7 ’ — . P ’ Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their cial features, complete in itself 
“ 2 2 A ' ee aS a current news review, will 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Chau- 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. | rhe ae SS ee 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense. 


lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 














What lasting significance has Greece to the modern Chautauquan 
. ; or , > Chautauquan with any one “of the 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? four books ; 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 
. - . ° . . ~ .. - * 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? CET TENE rcsencnersesenes GME 


Light on these timely questions will be found in the COMPLETE COURSE 
; > : - All Four Books (cloth bound) 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan......... 5.00° 


*Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
ulau Ula eSS, autau u postage or prepaid express. “Collect” 
charges are more. 











